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- they were British colonies, with one. fifth of the 


was exported in one year (1770) upwards of 


has been the acquisition of knowledge, and im- 
_ provements in agriculture, and. especially those 


BP Pitkin’s Statistical View: 
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Essays on Flax Husbandry, 
BY S. W. POMEROY, Esa. 


First Vice-President of the Massachusetts. Society 
for promoting Agriculture, 


ESSAY Tf. 


. The great surplus and depressed prices of our 


chief agricultural products, render it necessary | 


for the farmer to seek others upon which he 
may calculate for more profitable returns, or at 


with this view Flag may. be presented as an item 
deserving particular consideration, 
For twenty years preceding 1816, fhe annual 
export of Flax Seed from the United States, ave- 
gaged but about 250 thousand bushels! When 


present population, and a territory under culti- 
vation probably much less in proportion, there 


312,000 bushels.* [tis very obvious, that the 
causes of this decrease, so disproportionate to 
the increase of all other’ products of the soil, may 
be attributed to the introduction of vast floods of 
cotten fabricks and yarns, at prices (nominally) 
very low, and the unexampled demand for bread- 
stuffs and other food, during the period referred 
to. ‘Phe effect has been to place flax farming 
so far in the back ground, as scarcely to attract 
the attention of agricultural societies, when en- 
gazed in promoting improved methods of cultiva- 
tion for other crops; and also, it is feared, to 


curtail household manufactures, the extension of) 


which, it will not be denied, is eminently condu- 
tive to the prosperity of an agricultaral people. 
For although prudent farmers have usually a- 
small patch, the object has been so inconeidera- 
ble as not to demand any particular care in its 
management, and a tolerable crop, which, in 
Europe is considered as certain as any they raise, 
is supposed in many districts to be the effect of 
chance, or, as it is termed, good luck.—We will 
not pretend that Flax was at any period in this 
gountry estimated as a profitable, though former- 
ly a necessary crop. But it is presumed, such 


least such as will constitute a division of his risk fier they throw no light on the question, may 


ms) 


| that the chmate is uncongenial: to its 
On the other hand it will be. admitted that there} 


the clouds shall not reap."°—BUT—“ He that tilleth his land shail have plenty of bread.” —Heclesiastes. 
Fo eee ie 











| branches of mechanical science connected with 
it, that an entire new view may be taken of Flax 
husbandry—that it may be made ‘to enter into 
the agricultural system of the country much 
more extensively than heretofore, and possibly 
be ranked as a considerable, and not unprofita- 
ble staple, . With these impressions | have de- 
voted some attention to the subject, and shall 
submit such, information as I have been ehabled 
to collect from various authentic sources ; toge- 
ther with some remarks and intimations, which, 





‘promote enquiry, and induce others, possessing 
better qualifications and more experience, to 
pursue the investigation. — : 

My attention was drawn to the present object, 
in consequence of viewing the manufactories of 
sail cloth at Patterson, near the falls of the Pas- 
saic in New-Jersey, the last autumn: where I 
was informed that 6,000 bolts of Ducx had been 
made for the Navy, the year preceding, of a 
quality supetior to what I was ‘ages to cx- 
pect, and which is pronounced, By those expe- 
rienced in nautical. affairs, to be worth, for 
servace, from 30 to 50 per cent. more.than can- 
vas imported from Russia! Indeed the respect- 
able and liberal proprietors of those establish- 
ments are entitled to great credit forthe perfec- 
tion of this article ; it is presumed they have 
conformed to the particular stipulations of een 
contracts with the commissioners of the navy 
board, who in this instancé, as{‘in others, are 
conspicuous for their attesftign to those: minute 
details so necessary to insnre,solidity and perma- 
nence to what pertains to that department. But 
‘the political economists, and perhaps some farm- 
ers of the United States, will be surprised when 
told, that **the flax, from which. this sail cloth 
‘was fabricated, was imported from Ireland “and 
the Baltic! that if a sufficient quantity of native 
growth, could have been procared (which was 
doubtful) it does not possess ‘sufficient strength 


[to make sach canvas, as the navy board would,)| 
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less attention and care in the cultivation, than is 
bestowed in those countries_in Europe, where it 
forms-an important agricul! ural staple, and where 
similar management would unquestionably pro-- 
duce the same effects : for, however plausible 
| the prevalent opinion may be, that the inferiori- 
ty of American flax is owing solely to the injuadi- 
cious preparation by dew rotting, and we wilt 
grant it is one very prominent cause, still there 
| are others, which will be noticed in the sequel, 
that may be corisidered as having a very power-— 
fal influence in deteriorating the quality, as-well 
as lessening the product. 

The common flax plant (Linum Usitatissimum) 
possesses habits more peculiar than any other 
within the range of our cultivation : andit may 
be useful in order to reconcile the farmer and to 
‘impress on his mind the importance of attending 
!to those halifts, to trace this plant to its native’ 
soil, or rather to the country where they were 
acquired by cultivation, for a vast series of ages 
—for it is not improbable that, like the small’ 
grains, its present appearance is essentially dif- 
ferent from that in its indigenous state ; but to’ 
which it seems to be returning, in some parts of 
our country, by gradations less imperceptible, 
than it may have originally advanced. 


Linen is mentioned at a very early period of 
sacred history as the production onty or Ecypr. 
The most ancient and credible anthor of profane 
history* speaks of its remote antiquity being: 
culiar toihat country ; and those writers, wh 
treat of the fabulous ages, ascribe the culture of 
Flax and invention of spinning and weaving to 
Iss, a queen of Egypt ; the Ceres:of the Greeks, 
to whom they attribute the discovery: of brea¢ 
corn, But if there was any question on this 
point, the habits of the Flax’ plant denote ite 
most natural soil to have been on the in of 
« river annually inundated, subsiding. y at 
\the period of seed time, leaving an entire néw 
soil, or, by forming.new combisations, complete- 








or ought to have beeo satisied with!” The 
question occurs, What is the cause of this infe- 
riority? It will not be pretended, we beheve, 
that there is any inherent defect in’the soil, or 
perfection. 
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is nothing so peculiarly favourable, asto require 


ly renovating the old, which saon becoming dry, 
mellow and friable at top—retaining, or having 
conducted by: art, sufficient moisture at bottom, 
aided by us dews-to ensure its maturity, bat 
‘never any rain or storms to beat itdown! where 
could it have feand: such a location but on the 
* Hevedotus, Euterper chap. 37. 105. 
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able aod impartial enquirer* cemputes_ that in 
less than forty years from that period, the home 
consumption and exportation of linen, amounted 


‘banks of the Nile ?2* It has degenerated when 
transplanted to every other country, probably 
in proportion to the want of care and attention . amo 
to assimilate the soil, and gratify that impatience | annually to one million sterling,” which, if we 
of change, to which it has been so long habitua- || allow for the difference in the value of money, 
ted. Hence it is that Flax owes the reputation |] may be equal to ten millions of dollars at present, 
of being the most exhausting of all crops. Let}! ‘and this from thirty thousand acres of land ; 
us enquireto what extent it may be well found- || employing, in raising and manufacture, one hund- 
ed. red and seventy thousand persons.”” When this 

Sir Humphrey Davy remarks, in his ‘¢ 8th lec- |j trade was in its infancy, the Dublin society was 
ture on agricultural chemistry,” that “it is pro- || instituted for its promotion, and some years after. 
ved by facts stated in his 7th lecture, that plants |} published several tracts on- the culture of, Flax ; 
require different materials from the soil, and that from which, and from the tour of Arthor Young 
particular vegetables require peculiar. princi-}j in that country, we dezive some important facts ; 
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ples to be supplied to the Jand in which they 


grow.” 
the power of vegetables to exhaust the soil of 


certain principles,” he states ‘‘ that Mushrooms |} 


are said never to rise in two successive seasons 
on the same spot.” —He might have cited Flaz, 
as another instance not less remarkable! These 
facts are further substantiated by the effect pro- 
duced on the soil, where old fruit trees have 
grown, in’ rélarding the progress of young trees 


of the same family or species ; for instance, a} 


young cherry tree, planted on the same spot from 
which an.old one had" been dug up, will remain 
nearly stationary for a length of time with the 
highest cultivation ; remoye it to the spot that 
has been occupied by an old pear tree, and plant 
a young pear tree in its place, and both will im- 
mediately become as flourishing as if no tree had 
ever been produced on the land. Of this fact, I 
have experienced the most complete demonstra- 
dion repeatedly within the last twenty years, It 
is, moreover, well known to most farmers, that 
an Apple Orchard will not succeed on land that 
had before been occupied by one, but that cherry 
or peach trees will grow vigorously on such 
Jand. 

From these premises, very potent arguments 
might be drawn in favour ofa regular rotation of 
crops, ‘and against summer fallows,—They are 
here introduced to shew, that although a single 
crop of Flax will so exhaust the soil of ‘‘ certain 

' principles,” that a repetition. cannot take place 
with any prospect of success, even with large 
quantities of manure, under a lapse of from four 
to eight years, according those ‘‘ materials” ne- 
ceseary to its growth may be more or less retain- 

ed, or supplied, yet it does not follow that the 
soil is exhausted of the food neecessary to pro- 
mote the luxuriaht growth of other plants! The 
soundness of this position is eipparee by the 
usual practice in Europe and this country, of 
sowing clover and grass seeds with Flax, which 
is considered not more exhausting, and a better 
protecting crop than Oats or Barley ; and it is 
probable the result may be similar if we extend 
the enquiry, but it is unimportant at present, for 
good husbandry will ever dictate that clover or 
grass should be the next course in rotation to 
Flax. . hae : 

We'necessarily look to Europe for instructions 

in Flax husbandry, and first turn to Ireland, 
where it was introduced in 1696, under the pa- 


tronage of William the third, cig! t years after he 
- Jeft Holland to wield the British sceptre. “ An 


. A#The inundation of the ‘Nile begins to decrease abotit the 
20th September. The seeds are sown aud the crops perfected 
while the sun is in the southern tropic, 


And “* as a most remarkable instance ot | 






|| stead ; and it is a fact, that the cat is, at this time, 


Nas her own. 


yet upon the whole, less inforgation is obtained 
that is applicable ‘to the management im this coun- 
try, than we were led to expect, owing to the 
minute subdivision of the land among the culti- 
vators, (a cotter seldom occupying more than a 
quarter of an acre), the very great difference of 
| climate, and, above all, the uncommon fertility 
of the soil, which Sir H. Davy, in his 4th lec- 
ture, attributes to the proximity of the rocky stra- 
be to the soil, in that moist climate. But Mr. 
Curwen, long a distinguished statesman in the 
British parliament, and who, as an agriculturist, 
ranks with Mr. Coke and Sir John Sinclair, made 
a tour throughout Ireland in 1813, *‘* with views 
directed to its agriculture and rural population,”’ 
and to. investigate the cause of the misery and 
degradation of that noble spirited, generous, but 
mismanaged people, remarks, that ‘‘ he does not 
think the causes assigned by Sir H. Davy for this 
superior fertility are at all satisfactory, that those 
demi-tints, which in England distinguish lands that 
are exhausted, are in Ireland almost unknown ; 
the verdure is everlasting and luxuriant, arising, 
as he should suppose, from some inherent quali- 
ty of the soil, which keeps it ina proper state to 
admit the salutary influences of the atmosphere ; 
that the richness of the surface resists all the ef- 
forts of man to.sterilize it,” and he gives the Irish 
credit for being very persevering in their en- 
deavours for tiat purpose.| Notwithstanding 
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Flaxseed raised in Ireland, was supposed to pro- 
duce inferior plants, and that the Linen board of 
the Dublin society took charge of the importation 
of foreign Flaxseed for the supply of those who 
could not otherwise obtain it. This information 
relates to one of the most important features in 
flax farming, Cuance or Seep, which will be 
considered in our next essay. : 


! 





*See Campbell’s Political Survey. 
tObservations 6n the state of Ireland, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M. P. London, 1818. 

















Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
- and Literary Notices. 


Natural History.—A ‘rabit, belonging to Mr. 
G. Collens, of Somers-town, Chichester, litter-_ 
ed seven young. ones, and died. The day be- 
fore a cat had kittened in the same house. Mr. 
C. by way of experiment, took away puss’s pro- 
geny, one by one, placing the rabits in their 


this extreme fertility, Mr. Curwemsays, that the 
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kindly nursing the strangers, and suckling them 


. 
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About a fortneightago, a black terrier bitch 
littered six pups, in a shop at Nottingham ; four 
of them were destroyed : and last Sunday the cat * 
produced four kittens in the garret. On Mon. | 
day morning, one of the kittens was found alo 
with the two pups and the bitch, and the latter 
suckles the kitten with maternal care! and, as if 
aware of the robbery, will not suffer the cat to 
enter the shop! 


There is at this time, at Prenton, in_ the pa. 
rish-of Woodchurch, Cheshire, an oak tree, on 
the top of which is a magpie’s nést, which wag 
built two years ago, and which now contains ele. 
ven wild duck eggs, upon which the old one sity 
regularly. vt 
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Inaletter from Mr. Brume to Mr. Rawlin, 
June 14th, 1735, in the Bodleian Collection, he 
states that one Mr. Vernon followed a butterfly 
nine miles before-he could catch him ! 


Sir T. S. Raffles.has sent a paper to the Lin. 
nan Society in London, describing the Zoologi- 
cal collection made for the East India Compa- 
ny, in which is given the following account of 
a bear: This bear was. caught young, and 
brought up in the nursery among the children. It 
appears to be a variety of the common bear, and 
bear of India. It was perfectly tame, and in its 
habits exceedingly playful. Raffles mentions, 
that it was also a brute of taste, which it display- 
ed at the dinner table, where it was a frequent 
visitor, by refusing to eat any fruit but Mango. 
steens, or to drink any wine but Champagne! 
The only instance in which it was ever seen an- 
gry, was when there was none of the latter at 
the desert. It commonly messed in peace ‘with 
a dog, a cat, and alory. The dog was its favor- 
ite, and was suffered to worry and tease it, with- 
ont offence or resentment. ‘The strength of the 
animal when full grown, was nevertheless very 
great ; and it could tear up by the roots from 
the garden, a plantain tree of such size as to be 
almost too large for its embrace. 


Two ground toads of an uncommon size,'and 
which weighed seven pounds, were - discovered 
by Mr. Isaac Hall, gardner at Lenton Abbey, near 
Nottingham, in removing some rubish ; -onfind- 
ing them, he was surprised to see that one of 
them got upon the back of the other, and both 
proceeded to move slowly onthe ground to.a 
place of retreat; upon, further examination, he 
found that the one on the back of the other had 
received a severe contusion from his spade, asd 
was rendered unable to get away without the 
assistance of its companion. ' 


A labourer on the farm of Thomas Barnes, 
Esq. of Great Budworth, discovered the nest. of 
a patridge containing 15 eggs, all of which he 
took into the house, and they were placed in flan- 
nel near the fire. With a little assistance in 
breaking the shells, 7 of them were hatched, 
and carried back to the nest together with the 
remaining 8 not opened. The old bird was wait- | 
ing within a few yards of the spot, and immedi- 
ately joined her progeny, and conducted them 
away, leaving altogether the other eggs; the birds 
within'soon after died. = * 
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Thirty-two pigeons, with the word Antaemp § 





marked on their wings, have been sent to Lon- 
don, where they were let loose, at sevén o’clock™ 
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. the purpose of-a cat, in destroying mice. 


him in her beak, and carries him to a meadow 


. single room, 16 or 18 feet square, is possesse 


near Shrewsbury. The roe was of such a mag- 
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“the advantages of great additional strength and 
- Buoyance. The arrangement of her. cabips,.and. 
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in the morning, after having their wings coun- 
tertharked London. The same day, towaris 
noom, one of these faithful animals arrived at 
home, and obtained the first prize ; a quarter of 
an hour later a second arrived, and obtained the 
next prize. The following day twelve others 
arrived, making fourteen in all. 


A gentleman residing on Sloke Hill, near Exe- 
ter, has in his possession a hen, which rasa 
he 
js constantly seen watching close to acorn rick, 
and the moment a mouse appears, she seizes 


adjoining, where sbe amuses herself by playing 
with her victim until he is dead: she then leaves 
him, and repairs again to her post, and is fre- 
quently known to catch four or five a day.—This 
has been her constant practice for months past, 
during which time she has killed a number of 
those destructive vermin. 


There is in the. possession of a butcher, of 
Southampton, a pig, with a woodenleg, -on the 
off side before, and it appears to walk with lit- 
tle lameness or inconveniertice. This pig belong- 
ed to a disbanded souldier, who having seen ma- 
ny operations performed on his heroic comrads, 
on the glorious field of Waterloo, remembered 
enough of surgery to enable him te-practice am- 
putation with success on the poor animal, when 
an accident left no alternative between the loss 
of the limb ora premature death. 


A pair.of swallows. built their nest inside. of 
the porter’s lodgeat the Marquis of Lothian’s 
gate, Mewbatile Abbey. The lodge, whichis a 


by the porter and his wife: on the back wall, 
opposite the door, hangs a small clothes screen 
ef two leaves, on the top, rail ef which, (about 
three or four inches from the ceiling) the swal- 
jows began to. build their nest, regularly enter- 
ing the door, and fearlessly flying across the 
room. At the end of three weeks, having fin- 
ished: their architectural Jabours, five eggs were 
observed in the nest, and, after 74 days incuba- 
tions young ones made their appearance, which 
are. wow 20 days old, and are frequently seen 
sitting round the. £98 of the nest. The parents 
feed them, alternately, about every five minutes, 
quite heedless, apparently of what was gomg on 
in the honse, which is often, it wiH readily be 
supposed, thronged with visitors. When the 
birds first’ began to build, the Marquis of Lothi- 
an’s famity,anxious to ascertain the result, re- 
quested that the screen might not be moved. 


A carp weighing 19lbs. was was taken out of 
the fish pond. of John Spearman, Esq. of Oxon, 


nitude, that the fish inverted inthe water, and it 
swam with its back dowaward ; its belly appear- 
ing above the surface, caused this extraordinary 
inhabitant tobe noticed. 


Steam Boat.—A steam packet has been re- 
eently launched at Liverpool, stated to be the 
largest vessel ef her description that has been 
built atthat port. Sheisthus described—‘ Her 
model is upon a totally new principle, combining 
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the variety of accommodations -which she will 
afford are upon a corresponding scale of con- 
venience and elegance. We also understand, 
that the power of her enginesi#s greater in pro- 
portion to her tonage than that of any other steam 
vessel afloat.”—She is intended to ply between 
North Wales and Liverpool. 


Bite of the Viper.—Mr. Francillon, solicitor, | 


of Chipping Norton, was walking in the forest of 
Whichwood, Oxfordshire, he was bitten by a. vi- 


cause of this supposed superiority in the quality 
of the wood of winter-felled trees.” ~ 


Salt Springs of Germany.—T here are‘nine salt 
springs, in Germany, which are computed to 
yield two millions five hundred thousand quin- 
tals of salt annually. , 


Literary.—There is now publishing at Halle, 
Leipzie, an Universal Encyclopedia of the Sci- 
ences and the Arts, edited by E. S. Ersch and J. 





per, in the finger, while adjusting hisshoe. The 
pain was accute ; and medical aid not being ak 
hand, Mr. F. sucked the poison from the wound, 
Alarming symptoms ensued ; pulsation ceased ; 
and he became iasensible. He was at length re- 


lieved by powerful emetics and cathartics. 


Perpetual Motton.—An ingenius mechanic of 
Newcastle, has discovered anew and simple 


power which he conceives to be perpetual mo- |} 


tion. He is about to exhibit his discovery to the 
government. 


James Wier, a child only 13 months old, is 
now exhibited at Edinburgh—he is 37 inches 
rouad the body, 29 round the thigh, and 11 1-2 
round the arm—he weighs five stone. 


Marine Thermometer.—A machine of this de- 


scription, has lately been introduced, respecting ||" 


which it is said, that no vessel, having one on 
board, can possibly run ashore on the coast of 
the United States of America, to the northward 
of the Strait of Florida, without her commander 
(unless he is guilty of the most culpable négli- 
gence) having at least warning in sufficient time 
to avoid the danger—1. e. if his vessel is not so 
much crippled as to render it impossible for him 
(o use any -raeans to get off shore. Various oth- 
er circumstances. induce a hope that the ther- 
mometer will ultimately be found not only an in- 
dicator of an approach to the coasts of the Uni- 
ted States, bat also that it will point out the prox- 
imity of land er soundings in all places to the 
northward of the tropics, and probably also te 
the southward of them, thoagh my experience 
does not. warrant me in the hope that it will with- 
in them. 


Felling Trees.—Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq; 


| F. R. S. has addressed a paper to the Royal So- 


ciety{** Upon the different qualities of the Al- 
burnum of Spring and Winter-felled Oak trees.’” 
He begins his inquiry with the following re- 
marks: ‘ The time of oak trees felled in the 
winter was formerly very generally believed to 
be much superiour in quality, to that afforded 
by similar trees felled in the spring; and the 
same opinion appears to be still rather extensive- 
ly entertained ; though the practice of felling in 
winter has wholly ceased, on account of the in- 
ereased value of the bark. But efforts have 
been made and supposed to have been ‘successful 
to obtain the advantages of both seasons of fel- 
ling, by taking off the bark in spring, and soffer- 
ing the tree to stand till the ensuing winter. A 
good many facts which had come within my own 
observation, and information, which I received 
from other sources, had satisfied’ me thatthe du- 
rability of the Alburnum, at least of oak trees 
is considerably increased. by this mode-of man- 
agement. Iwas consequently led to make ex- 
periments, with the hope of. discovering, the 












G. Gruber, Professors, in Large Quarto. This 
work treats of every subject connected with the 
| Arts and Sciences, in.alphabetical, order. The 
The learned conductors have at Feast four hun- 
dred able coadjutors. It will probably consist of 
eighty volames, to the completion of which the 
labour of many years will be requisite. Four 
volumes each containing about 600 pages, havé’ 
appeared. 


Wituans, of Frankfort onthe Mgin, has pub-— 
lished a new and complete Pocket Dictionary of 
the English and German languages, containing alt 
words of general use and terms of arts and s¢i- 
ences, from the best Enghish and German Dic- 
tionaries, compiled by Fr. R. Ricxiers with 
preface by J. J. Escnensure, mtwo volumes,, 
large 8-vo. 


Barru of Leipzig, publishes an Universal En- 
cyclopedia for practical Physicians and Surgeons.. 
The editors are Drs; Conssavtu, and Exer- 
MAIRE.. Me 


Von Anton Hrrexner’s splendid work of - 
‘« Picturesque views of the Rhine, from Mainz 
to Duesseldorf,’ has been published in Paris. 
The translation is by M. PAbbe Lrsert. 


A second edition of J. Jonnson’s German 
Hymn book. for Israelites, to be used in devotion- 
al excercises and in religious instruction, has ap- 
peared. * - 


; “} 
The Farmers: of Norfolk, England, plough 
their hilly lands acrogg, instead of up and down ; 
by this means all.the ako is stopped by the ridges, 
instead of running tothe bottomand frequently 
earrying the seeds, soiland manure with it. » 


By astatement in the London Traveller of the’ 
24th April, it appears that the actual loss'on a 
grass farm, of 220 acres, atthe present rental,. 
| and price of hay and pasture is 6131. sterling— 
j that on an arable farm of 600 acres, 6201.. The 

foHowing is also.given as_acomparative view of 
the situation of a landed property. in 1799 and-. 
the present time :—at the formér period“ an_es- 
tate of 2,600 acres was let in farms at a rent of 
8s. 7d. per acre—the average of tithe was 2s. 
5d. per acre, and of poor rates and highways: 
about 1 td. per acre-—wheat sold during the years’ 
1798, 99 and 1800, at an.average of 9s. 1d.-—- 
The same property at present, is tet for 21s. the’ 
facre—the tithe amounts to 5s..the acre, and the: 
poor and highway rates to nearly 6s. the acre,. 
making a difference in these three items glone,. 
of 245. onthe whole property: the average 
price-of wheat during the years 1819; 20 and: 
gainst the cultivator of more: than: a, shilling a- 
bushel in this most important of his ¢fops, while- 











ives and every expence besidée his rental, 


are much higher now. than-they were in-1799; 
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THIRD EDITION, 


Drilling Culmiferous or Corn Crops ; with Obser- 


vations on the Row Culture, for Crops of Grain. 

The question, whether it is most expedient or 
profitable to raise culmiferous crops according to 
the broadcast or drilled system, bas agitated the 
agricultural world for a number of years ; and as 
it is a point respecting which there still exists a 
great diversity of opinion, it may be proper here 
to detail the arguments on both sides, that the 
reader may be enabled to form a decided opinion, 


"which ought generally to be preferred; and in 


what particular cases either the row, or the 
broadtast system of culture, ought to bé adopted. 
The. arguments against drilling are, 1. That it 


~ #8 not likely to be profitable on a small-scale, on 


account of the expense of the machinery for the 
different operations of acres hoeing, &c. ; 2. 
That these operations must often occasion delays 
incompatible with the hurry of an extensive au- 
tumnal or spring sowing—uat least in wet seasons 
and on wet soils, however little it may be felt in 
dry seasons and on dry soils; 3. That the drill 
machine does not answer where the soil is too 
full of small stones to allow the cuulters.to sink 
to a proper depth, and, of course, that the seed 
is not sufficiently covered to produce an abun- 
dant crop ;* 4. That it is not so well calculated 
for steep:lands ;}' and, 5. That the grain is more 
liable to.be shaken’ by winds, and the harvest to 
be later on drilled fields, than on. those which 
are sown broadcast ; and consequently, that it is: 


‘wot so well calculated for a windy and a northern 


climate. ; 

Some other objections were formerly urged 
against drilling, which the recent improvements 
in the system have effectually removed. For 
instance, it was anciently the practice to earth up 
the plants ; the consequence of which was, that, 
in rich soile, the vigour of the soil was exhaust- 
ed on the stems or foliage instead of the fruit ; 
and though the straw was strong and abundant, 
the grain was often defective in quality, or great- 
ly dimisished in quantity ; whereas, now, it is a 
maxim in the school of Holkham, * That white 
‘ straw crops will be injured, if earthed up upon 
“any sotl.’} , | 
-~ lt ia likewise urged, that it might not be prac- 








| remunerated for the expenses they incurred ;* 


and, where there is ascarcity of male labourers, 
women and boys have, in many of the agricultu- 
ral districts, as in,Gloucestershire, been taught 
the art, and have been found most expert at 
hoeing. 

It has further been urged against the use of 


ithe drill machine, that where seed has been 


steeped, and encrusted with lime, as a preyent- 
ive of the smut, the lime destroys the Sehes, 
and impedes the regular delivery of the seed. 
Bat this objection is easily removed, by using 
cups instead of brushes, or by steeping the seed 
in a solution of the sulphate of copper, in a man- 
ner to be afterwards described, (see sect. 22.) 
The seed, in that. case, might be sown in a few 
hours after the solution has been applied, with- 
out lime, and with a certainty of preventing smut. 

The introduction of the drill system is, by 
numbers of the most distinguished agriculturists, 
considered to be the most important: of all mod- 
ern improvements, and to be well entitled to uni- 
versal adoption. It is principally recommended 
on the following grounds. 1. That the broad- 
cast system isa less perfect, and a less economi- 
cal mode of cultivation than that of drilling ; for 
the seed can neither be deposited in the soil 
with the same exactness, in regard to depth, re- 
gularity, or proportion,{ nor be so placed that 
the crop can afterwards be improved in its pro- 
gress to maturity.{ 2. That io light soils, dril- 
ling has. the important advantage of giving the 
grain a good hold of the ground, and of giving all 
the seed the same depth of soil,|| by which the 
frost is prevented from throwing out the plants 
in. spring, or the wind from loosening the rdots, 
after the stem gets high, or when the ear is fil- 
ling. 3. That by the improved practices in dril- 
ling, the use ‘of manures is both encouraged and 
economized, so as to diminish the quantity neces- 
sary, and to increase its powers, by bringing it 
into immediate contact with the plant ;§ .and that 
a heavy crop of drilled corn, where the weeds 


| are thoroughly destroyed, will be found much 


less injurious to the fertility of the soil; though 
raised with less manure, than the same crop 
grown broadcast, with a greater quantity of ma- 
nure, but incumbered with weeds. 4. That it 


gives an opportunity for cleansing the ground, 


even when the crop is growing,—of completely 
extirpating annual weeds,—of checking the 
growth of root-weeds, and of preventing weeds 
in general from being injurious to the crop. 5. 
That if the land is not hoed, but hand-weeded, 


ticable, in many districts, to find a sufficient nom- |} less damage will be done to the crop, by the 
ber of labourers to hoe the drills, were all the || weeder’s feet passing between the rows of plants, 


crops on a farm to be subjected to that process. 


But, in the present state of the country, with an 


overflowing and unemployed population, a new 


source of occupation to the peasantry would be |} mote germination, ‘and to make this deposition uniform, that |) 





; | aoyerte by on yom eg ‘ 
tisa t advan to e the seed at a proper 
depth, so an to becure 8 eaticibat d of moisture hi pro- 


most desirable, provided their employers were |j ‘he grain may spring and ripen more equally. 


io conieiainenbannenieneel 


0) © # Phe use of ¢ The Lever Drill’ removes this objection. 


‘This objection is obviated by am addition to.the machine- 


e ‘The seed-box is fastened on a pivot, or by a screw; and 
’ at 


position of ~~ box is acjusted to theaseent or descent, 

ty. ; , fy Sats : 

- nore Mr. A myer at Foren. bors in 
y ‘sotls, expedient to try the effect of earth 

on platen pcb Daag so that the ris will not injure the 


without any di 


surface roots. In rich soils, it would be decidedly injurious. || had received three times the quantity of dung. The ‘ber, pl 
ht nas only cn that -point. that the au : Dolled he ade by || «are: t 
as to the utility of drilling, which 


entertained any for me agg crop of en 
new practice, of || the plough, the seed sown, and then harrowed down.—Rema 
‘by Edward Burroughs 


{ Dickson’s Husbandry, vol. i. p. 456. 

|} This is an advantage t todrilling ; for, when c 
are p in, some of the seed will eo. 
furrow, some will be left bate + and some will even be left 
atthetop. In fact, the depth of seed, when ploughed in, un- 
less wel] executed, is often more reguer than when harrow- 
ed in.— Remark by Mr. Wilkie, of . 


§ On_a field sown in drills 12 inches apart, which receiyed |} in 


| 





! 


| marks, ‘ That weeds keep the air from the roots of corn, and 


than by treading upon them, as must inevitably 
be the case when working promiscuously over 
the ground. 6. That the progress of the grain, 
after the scarifier has worked upon the soil, ig 
attended with the ae beneficial effects.* 7, 


That drilling is pecfliarly calculated for inferiop 
sows, and brings their produce more nearly on 4 
footing with that of fertile land, than could other. 
wise be obtained.t: 8. That the pulverization of 
the soil between the rows of autumn or winter- 
sown wheat, is of the greatest benefit to the clo- 
ver seeds sown in spring; and that the admis 
sion of air between the rows is of use to the cora 
crop,] as well as to the grass-seeds sown with it, 
9. ‘Fhat drilled crops of white corn, from the. 
greater strength of their straw, are less apt to 


lodge, or to be beaten down in wet seasons ;] 
and are much less subject to other casualties, in 


particular to the disease to which wheat is unfor- 
tunately liable. 10. That the expense of cut- 
ting down a drilled crop in harvest, is uniformly 
less than that of one which is sown broadcast, 
since three reapers will do as much work in the 
former case, as four in the latter.§ 11: That 
drilled crops are more equal in growth, and, in 
general, better in quality than the broadcast. 


| And, 12. That drilling may be of use in regard 
The hoeing in — 


to the grab and other vermin. 
spring may assist in destroying them ; or, at least, 
by the treading of the hoers, and the stirring of 
the soil by the hoes, a check may be given to 
their depredations. 
of use in preventing the mildew,** 

In regard to any saving of seed, which by some 
is considered an advantage, Mr. Coke of Holk- 
ham is decidedly of opinion, that such an idea is 
founded on erroneous principles, and that any 
‘economy of that sort ought not to be attempted.{f 





* Communication from J. C. Curwen, Esq M. P- 


+ Mr. Blaikie at Holkham states, that it is no uncommon 
circumstance to have from inferior land in Norfolk, rented only 
at from 15 to 30s. per acre, as much prosene as from land that, 
in other districts, pays from 5%. to 6/. per acre. From land of 
an inferior quality, paying only 208. for rent, and 5s. for tithe, 
41 bushels of wheat per acre have been obtained, under the 
drill system. 

t¢ It is absurd to suppose that. the access of air, so essential 
to the growth and health of plants, should ngt be of service to 
the roots of plants, if means could be contrived (as is. the case 
under the drill system) by which its access can be obtained. 

Where soils are very poor, the plan adopted in the cultiva- 
tion of turnips ought to be extended tograin, that of placing the 
manure in the centre of a drill, and sowi 

|| This.has been doubted; but the drillists are, in this point, 
supported by respectable authority. The Rev. Adam Dick- 
son, in his Treatise on Agriculture, vol. ii. p.-61 and 62, re- 


‘thereby expose it to be lodged.” He observes, in another 
place, ‘ That when corn’ is sown. in rows, with intervals, the 
‘admission of air strengthens the stalks which prevents the 





‘* corn from lodging.’ vol. i. p. 526. Besides, it is well kuowa 
that, when corn is lodged, it suffers less, if it has been drilled, 
than the broadcast, there being, between the rows, an admis- 
sion of air which tends to dry the stems, and to render it sooner 
fit for being harvested. - a 

$ Husbandry of Scotland, vol. i. p. 347. ; 


* Drilling was also considered to be superior te 
broadcast, w the seed was souuttibwleny sclattber; but 


machines have been invented, by which grain may be scatter- 
ed over the surface with regularity and safety, whatever the 


bottom of t state of the weather may be. - 


my Many practical agriculturists, however, warmly 
univ 
regard to rich and mellow soils.—It isjustified, however, by 
peg ag pe boomagers by the Rev. Adam Dickson, a clergymaa 

East-. ian, who published, in 1788, an Account of the 


one hoeing in spring, a more productive crop, and by far more Husbandry of the Ancients, in which (vol. i. p. 526) there is 


valuable grain was 
wheat, was applied in drills made me 
rr 


raised, than on a broadcast crap, which |} the foll 


h :—‘ Plants of corn, to a certain num- 
near to each other, instead of being weakened, 
‘are thereby strengthened. It isan advantage, therefore, 
‘sow com, either in broad rows, or where the rows are narrow, 
‘ very thick, provided there are sufficient intervals to admit the 


The treading also may be ~ 


the grain above it. 


application of this doctrine, more especially in 


, 





“and had it run the whole length without touching 
‘St. 
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‘air, and to give the pore room to extend their roots.'—One |} external surface, can be perforated by steel 


would think that this intelligent author had foreseen. the sys- 


9m of the Holkham school as to thick sowing. 


[To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


PLOUGHS. 


f 


Although the Plough is the most essential 
utensil in husbandry and aration, the foundation 
of all future operations, yet that instrament had 
not till lately attracted much attention from’ the 


practical farmer, and throughout the Union the | 


operation was very imperfectly performed and 
its principles but little understood ; in many fields 
nearly a moiety of the land was left unturned, 

and what was cut up required a strength of team 
which will hardly be credited by those who com- 
mence farming ten years hence. The case was 


the same both in England and Scotland about | 


fifty years ago, is yet imperfect in many places of 
the former, and the Scotch and all other agri- 
culturists are under infinite obligations to Small, 
who first introduced a plough constructed on true 
mechanicab and mathematical principles. Where- 
ever ploughs constructed on these principles are 
introduced, the work is done infinitely better, 
and with half the team. It is well known, that 
the farmers in Scotland can afford to pay a higher 


rent than their southern neighbours, owing to a |} 
les: expense in cultivation from the superiority | 


of their tools. 


The Bull Plough was a very clumsy, imperfect | 


instrument, made without rule ; if it performed 
well it was by accident ; it was not calculated 
for breaking up'sward, and on new land constant- 
ly impeding the team by running under the roots, 
there is a uséless waste of wrought iron in the 
share, which soon wore out, and the wood 
rotted. rT 

The public are indebted to Messrs. Wood and 
Towsley for considerable improvements on the 
plough, but on land where no cbstructions occur- 
red, I believe the Dutch two-wheel plough will 
be found to perform equal to either. I have en- 
tered a plough of this kind at the end of a furrow 





In some particular soils it may be good eco- 
nomy to use cast metal shares, but in others a 
good ploughman would no more think of using 
them than of shaving himself with a wooden ra- 
zor. I have had two ploughs employed ever 
gince the snow went off, the shares and coulters 
of which have been ground to an edge every se- 
epnd of third day; cast metal is only hard on the 


| of the coulter prevents the accumulation of weeds 


| 


power of lever, by which he manages the plough 


Boy, and the other Albany or Utica papers, the 
} result of repeated trials with other ploughs may 





drills, and can never be brought to an edge or 
polish like well tempered steel ; a few strokes 
of a hammer will bring a steel coulter to its first 
condition as to sharpness, and néither share or 
coulter will cut so neatly when wore rounding : 
this every experienced ploughman must acknow- 
ledge. 








I have never seen Wright’s plough, but have. 
used Burden’s in every variety of soil for the 
two last seasons. These are made on mathema- 
tical principles, are all exactly similar, the same 
share and coulter will answer on afiy or all ; the 
sole is level, no pitch being required ; any 
blacksmith, by attending to the directions given 
with the plough, may repair them; the share is 


} 





light; and each owner, if he has buat one plough, | 


may have two shares; the only woed about the 
plough is the beam and handles, the share and 
coulter wrought, the rest cast iron; the whole is 
of substantial durable materials, and { think will 
last and do the same work as three successive 
Bull ploughs ;.the crook in the beam and rake 








or stubble, which checks and throws the plough 
out’; tbe length of handles gives the holder the 


with ease. By examining thefiles of the PLoucu 


be seen, and these certified by gentlemen of the 
first respectability. The dynanometer is a steel 
spring, but the trials being made with different 
ploughs at the same time, no error could result 
fram difference of temperature ; these trials are 
always in the same field, on similar soils ; the’ 
committee point out the depth and width of the 
furrow, which is carefully measured ; the instru- 
ment is kept on the plough for. several rounds, 
and the average of the: index taken; there can 
be no deception, nor surer test of the draught 
necessary for different ploughs. The desidera- 
tum is not whether a plough will stand. up like « 
sled, but that which will make the best work 
with the least power of team ; if the latter con- 
sideration is of no value, the two-wheeled plough, 
which any boy may direct, might be preferred. 





Without wishing to lessen the value of other i 
ploughs, I feel warranted, from @ practical ac: } 


quaintance with agricalture for many years, from 
considerable investigation into the subject, and 
an ample trial, that:as calculated for all kinds of 
soils, in the hands of an experienced ploaghman, 
Burden’s ploughs will be found equal, if not su- 
perior, to any in use either in Anierica or Eu- 




















that Burden’s bas mach improved in the mould 


board and other parts. 
AN OLD FARMER. 


eR 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 

Mr. Sovrnwicx, 
Estimating the chief value of your paper, asa 
collection of facts which may be useful to the 


| farmer, I will submit to you two instances in which 


experience has corrected my belief this season. 
I had somewhere read, that placing a turf in the 
crotch of an apple tree would drive away the 
caterpillars, or prevent their resorting to the 
tree. I had practised on’ this faith for several 
years, and thought it a fact, buf my trees being 
unusually infested with these peste this spring, 
and having had ample experience, I found it was 
neither cure nor preventive ; the worms paid 
no attention to the clod or turf. T removed them 
with a pole, of different lengths, according to the 
elevation ; the. rod ought to have a small crutch 
at the end, to push out the web before ‘you be- 
gin to twist the coat of the morning, the only time 
to remove them, By looking over the trees in 
the winter, and wherever a leaf sticks to a 


| branch the nets of these worms will be found ; 


you may by destroying these nets save much 
trouble. 
The other instance ip which my ith was not 


confirmed, was in tarring my seed corn. I 


thought this would prevent crows from pulling it 
up, and trusting thereto, had the mortification of 

seeing nearly an acre of corn destroyed by the 
crows,  Tarring will save. the, seed from black- 


birds, but neither the crow or squirrelseem to . 
dislike the taste ; firing gins frequently, and put- 


ting up scare-crows, will keep off the crows ; 
a shirt, with the arms extended, and suspended 


by a small cord to the end of a tall flexible pole, 


will be put in motion by a little air, and forms a 
good scare-crow. 
EXPERIENCE, — 


+ rn am on te 
‘MILDEW. thiteon 


Jn the.somennol 1840, while emmaidegpeiat 
epring wheat that had began: to show mildew, I. 
perceived with .a,n glass that both on 


external bark, epidermis or cuticles first. sept 


the leaf and stalk there were little blisters ; the 


rope. T have had one of the celebrated Small’s sunk deeper into the straw, and then the wound 
ploughs, made in Europe, and. plainly perceive} assumed the rasty: oHaey a 


! 


rated, after awhile it became black, this black — 
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owing to a fungus growing on the stalk.» I was 
led, from these observations, to suspect that the 
disease origifiates in the wheat ; a blister takes 
place ; some juice exudes ; this exposed to the 
atmosphere undergoes a change, becomes a pro- 
per soil for the: parasaitical plant; whose seeds 
float in the air’; ‘these  vegetate ; 
strike deep into the wheat stalk and prevents the 
circulation, and the vegetation in the grain is 
stopt. I wish to draw the attention of* some of 


your phitcgaphiret. readers to this subject. 
~ AGRICOL AL. 


a 








oan THE PLOUGH BOY, 


ee - 


t 
Mr. Sourhwice, 


I am much ‘pleased with Mr. Ganwetr’s Har- 
row, for the cultre of Indian Corn, ,a plate of 
which you have given in the Provn Boy, and in 
the AcaicunrugaL.ALuanack, I have. had one 
made exactly by his directions, and have just fi- 
nished weeding my. corn.with, it, and, can say, 
that it is a: touly, valuable instrument and should 
be owned. by every ‘farmer, Like every. thing 
else, it requires some experience,.in order to 
use it to the best.advantage. The horses should 
move slow, and be coupled wide apart, and if the 
ground be free from stone, it.is much preferable 
to the plough. “} hope the Farmers’ Aumanacx | 
is to be continued, for b.consider the knowledge 
of this tool alone of more value to the farming 
interest than the expense of the whole edition, 

lam, with respect, &c. 
ak « REYNOLDS. 
Florida, June 13th, ‘18213, 





ROR THE PLOUGH Boye. 


/ SEEDSMAN, 
S$: Sovrnwicx, Ese. 

_ Dear Sir—No greater charity can be done by. 
our Agricultural Society to their brethren, the 
farmers in the;west; than that of disseminating the 
seeds of valuable vegetables. Among the first, 
flax-seed, from Jersey or-Long-Island. The im- 
portance of a change of seed in this crop, clean. 
and. from the south, ‘is not at present daly appre- 
ciated, but would speedily be understood if a | 
small portion of our funds were devoted to the 
objects Meven 10‘bushels: could’be sent-annu- 
ally to.each- ofthe: counties west of:Utica, for a 
year or two, it) would ¢ am persuaded) double 
our nroduet of flax for many years, and improve 





their roots |} 


|) blossom. 
thought by. numeréus intelligent practical. men, 








it quality beyond — estimate. Asia can now: 


be made on if. Sfrahic i 


The seeds: of rye grass, -fowr Scauitied: ee 


‘not without hopes that’ they will be introduced 


and disseminated by the aid of the society. Care 
should be taken, in all cases, to have the seed fresh 
and clean, AGRICOLA,. 


Middlesex, 30th June, 1821. 





BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. —June, 1812. | 


The General Committee deem it advisable to 
apprize the farming interests, at the approach- 
ing period of the hay harvest, that in many dis- 
tricts, the. common ‘meadow spear grass (pod 


| pratensis) is in a remarkable manner infected 


with the spur or ergot, owing probably to the 
moist sulfry weather which succéeded to the 
n this diseased- state the grass is 


to- occasion fatal disorders.amongst the animals to 
which it is given ; and there is'little room to doubt, 
fromthe agreement to established facts, and 
from many careful observations which have been 
made in particular counties, that the hoof-ail in 
cattle, and disorders.in sheep, have been most 
prevalent in those seasons whea: the spear grass 
has been much infected. 

A slight examination of the grass’ will shew 
the farmer whether he has any cause for appre- 
hension.. When it is infected, a small spur re- 
sembling the spur in rye is protruded from the 
seéd glume. 

Where grass in this situation has been inad- 
vertently cut, it ought to be put. by itself, and 
slightly thrashed before, it is given to cattle. 
The spurs will then break off in sufficient quan- 
tities to” render it less obnoxious. The riper 
the grass is'suffered to become, the easier this 
operation is performrd; as the spurs will ina 
great measure, shed. themselves ina field. But 
‘the safest plan is to cut common spear grass at 
the season of blooming, before it can possibly be 
‘diseased.’ On account of its proneness to spur, 
this grass is'more dangerous than. any. of our in- 
digenious grasses. 


te Farmers also will-observe, that. the spurry. 


'(spergula arvensis) which was distributed this 
‘spring, is intended principally for pasturage in 
sandy situations. It produces- great quantities 


ef: seed, which if not cut. in-season it sheds on. 


the ground... When it is out of blossom. crows 
are rapaciously fond of it, and sheep thrive on it 
almost as fast as upon rape ;° bubit should always 
be pastured before the seeds are formetl, or 
they will shed and make foul-tand for succeeding 
crops. 

The winter tares should be sown the last of 
August or tirst of September, in wara> protec- 
ted situations, as the severity of the winter wilt 
otherwise overpower them. 

The Board of Agriculture is now permanent: 
ly removed to the Academy,. near the Capitol, 
Albany. Mr. Southwick having resigned his sit- 
ualion as- recording secretary, communications 
in future willbe addressed to the- ee Saap nig 
secretary, at Cruttenden’s Albany. 


GEO. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Corresponding Sec’ry. 


Editors of papers will please,, on account of 


minh, Sc. are well-worth attention ;. and [ am | the public interest, to eve this. one insertion. 


|) tival of'e ei national. Independence. 
rated oarselves from foreign politicak. 
|| influence, we cannot give a better proof of at+ 


TQ THE AGRICULTURALISTS OF THE’ 
COUNTY OF RENSSELAER. 


Mr. A. Eaton and Dr. Beck, are about to per- 
form what is termed a Geological Survey of the 
fcounty of Rensselaer. The result of their in- 
vestigations will be published, and may prove 
highly beneficial to the agricultural interests of 
our county. 

In this view of the subject, the Executive 
Committee of the Agricultural Society, careful- 
ly extend to this laudable undertaking their most 
cordial patronage and support. 

The services of these gentlemen are chiefly 
tobe compensated by the munificence of the 
honorable Stephen Van Rensselaer ; still, how- 
ever, the strictest economy becomes necessary, 
in order that the object may be effected within. 
such means as have been provided for that pur- 
pose. We therefore take the liberty of recom- 
mending them to your hospitality, and of request- 


ing you ‘to remember them to the liberality of 


your neighbours ; and.also, that vou would give 
all the information in your power in relation to. 
the soils, minerals, springs, and most waprered 
methods of cultivating every variety of soil ; to- 
gether with every other information which Bad 
be useful to them in the course of their investi- 
gations. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
GEORGE TIBBITS, President. 
G. CORNING, Secretary. 





FROM THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, 


DOMESTIC WINE. 


We have received a few bottles’ of Currant’ 
Wine, the produce of the vineyard, of Dr, Dyer, 
situated about a mile and a.hali from Providence, 
Rhode Island, which we think superior, in ma- 
ny respeets, to any imported, and the consump- 
tion of which certainby deserves te be encour- 
aged. by all who are desirous of. promoting. arti- 
cles of domestic growth and, manufacture.» Dr... 
Dyer has paid considerable attention to this arti- 


spring of [848, contains forty acres ; the cur- 
rnt bushes are placed i in. rows, at right angles, of: 
four feet in width ;. and although. it requires a- 
considerable. number of hands. to cultivate it, 

he has no doubt that in a few years, he will be 
able tomake it produce 200 pipes of’ wine per 
annum. Considerable quantities of the wine 
has-been sold at Charleston (S. C.) where it is 
highly approved of by the best judges, and pro- 
nounced superior to any wine offered for sale. 

We consider it a delicious liquor, and as we are 
satisfied that it contains nothing deletrious, the: 
ingredients being simply the: juice of.the cur-. 
rant, water, and : sugar, we feel\perfectly justifi-. 
ed‘in recommending it to all those who relish a 
glass of pleasant and wholesome wine. A sam- 
ple is left at Hammont and: Lane’s, 111 Front-st.: 

and at Cooper and Macombers, 78 South-street, 

where our fellow-citizens- should apply for a 
bottle, at least to celebrate the approaching-fes- 
Having -al-- 


ready. |i 


tachment to our own country than by giving a 








i preference, at our tables, to the productions ofits 





cle. His vineyard, which was planted in the: 





ehisen £L 
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oil ; nor, can we commence this exclusion of 
the products of other nations on a better day than 
that in which we celebrate our emancipation 


= 


from the sway of a foreign and despotic power. 


ee 


Mad Dog.—The following is given in Dr. Ar- 
vister’s Thoughts on Brightelmston, as a certain 
cure for the bite of a mad dog :—Take sea.salt, 
or common kitchen-salt, dissolve it in fresh, 
warm, human urine; load the’ urine with as 
much salt as it can dissolve; with-this liquor 


cleanse the wound and limb of whatever saliva } 


may stick to it, fill the wound with salt, wet a 
double rag in the prepared liquor, and bind it on 
the part; as it dries, wet it with fresh liquor ; 
.in six hours @pen and wash the wound with the 
iprepared:liquer, fill.it with fresh salt, apply the 
wetted rag, and proceed as .before ; in twelve 
Jhours the virus of the bite will be subdued: af- 
ter this, keep the wound clean by washing it 
night and morning with a cloth dipped in the pre- 
pared salt liquor, till it is healed ; let the party 
take’as much sea-water, for three mornings suc- 
cessively, as will purge ; and after each purging, 
_at bed time, an opiate ofymithridate dissolved in 
penny-royal water. The use of the sea-water 
is to empty the body, and the use of the opiate 
to calm the spirits, which are generally much 
agitated and depressed on these occasions. Let 
. the patient bitten be kept quiet, let him not live 
jow, but moderately indulge himself in wine. 
This regimen need only be pursued till the wound 
is healed ; but if the wound is large, or when 
there are more than one, the party may take a 
draught of sea water daily, for ¢ short time. 

The ratio of the cure consists in the action of 
the salt upon the malign virus of the wound, be- 
fore it can make any progress to infect the cir- 
culation, The salt, by being dissolved in urine, 
becomes more active, and is particularly assimi- 
lated to penetrate into any part of the body to 
which it is applied. The success of the appli- 
cation depends much on the immediate time ; the 
omission of it for twenty-four hours might render 
this remedy precarious, and, perhaps, of no ef- 
fect. As the poison at first is local, this applica- 
tion to the part affected immediately destroys all 
danger. The purging, therefore, with sea-water, 
the opiate at night, and the regimen prescribed, 
are only cautionary aids, co-operating with the, 
topical application. 


cwapiapelioret 


Disease among Horses and Cattle.—A dreadful 
disease has lately made its appearance among 
horses and cattle: It affects the tongue in a most 
singular manner, causing it to become almost en- 
tirely raw. The method of cure is to make a 
#trong decoction of briar root, parsimmon bark, 
' white oak bark and sassafras bark— add to which, 
after being well boiled, copperas, salt-petre, 
alum, and assaftetida—make it pretty strong ; 
then with a swab, wash the tongue and rub it 
pretty hard four or six times a day. Bleeding is 
also good, and drenching with a tea made of 
spice wood, poplar bark, and sassafras, adding a 
little salt-petre. This isa pretty certain cure. 

It is said that other species of animals are sub- 
ject to take it.—American Farmer. 








Weekly Summary. © - 


It is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that’a house was 
lately taken down in Byfield; which had stood 440 years, and 
in all this time there had never a death occurred in the house. 

The mill and several of the out houses on the farm ef Mr. 
Ezra Ludlow, at Yonkers, were lately destroyed by fire. Loss 
estimated at 10,000 dollars. 

Considerable damage ‘was done in Woodstock, Verment, 
on the 25th ult. by heavy rains. Roads have been gullied, and 
several bridges swept away. 


Murder.—On the 25th June, Mr. John B. Sibert, mer- 


chant, of Williamsburgh, Dundas county, Upper Canada, was’ 


murdered by three men, Irishmen.—The horrid act was com- 
mitted about 10 o’clock in the forenoon. The circumstances 
so far as we have been able to ascertain them, are these :— 
The murderers, knowing that Mr. S, had a very considerable 
sum of money on hand, went into the store, in open day, and 
with an axe, gave him several blows on the head and neck, 
which put an immediate period to his existence; they then 


‘raised the trap door, and threw him into the cellar, where his 


body was discovered a few minutes after the murderérs had 
fled. They were immediately pursued; and the next day, or 
next day but one, were taken at St. Regis. About 2500 dollars 
was found en them, when taken, and sundry papers belonging 
to Mr. Seybert, sufficient to identify them, beyond doubt, «as 
the murderers. They are now safely lodged in the jail at 
Cornwall, to await their trial, in July or August. 


Barbadoes.—This island is represented, in the journals of 
that place, to be in a very deplorable condition. “ Property 
of every kind is said to be daily sinking in value, The crops 
generally have been reduced in an astonishing degree, by two 
successive unfavorable years, and what little produce is reap- 
ed, lies on hand for want of purchasers. The prisons are 
crowded with insolvents, aad general ruin seems to be fast 
approaching.” 

L'rinidad.—Accounts from this island, of the 21st April, 
state, that the sugar canes had been on fire for some days, 
on the mountains near Port Spain; that the sea breeze, which 
blew very fresh, added to the extreme drought, had increased 
the evil, and the flames spread with the rapidity of lightning, 
reaching from the extremity of the mountains, a little to the 
westward of the St. Anne’s Valley, into that of Morava. 
When the last accounts came away, the governor had ordeved 
out the military and.a number of negroes, amounting 40 1000 
men, to stop the ravages of the flames. ' 


A few days ago, the sexton of the North Meeting House, 
New-Haven, (Con.) on entering the tower, to toll the bell, 
found it occupied by a swarm of Hees, and was obliged to 
make a speedy retreat’ They have since:been hived in the 
belfry, aud will retain possession during the summer. 


A carious race, for a considerable sum, was lately run at 
New-Market, (Eng.) between a horse and a pig, Fifty yards 
was the distance, which was won by the pig before the horse 
could be put to bis speed. 4 


Peter Dunbar, Esq. was unfortunately killed at Alexandria, 
(D. C.) on the 27th ult. by the discharge of a swivel, on the 
arrival of the steam-boat Potomac. 


An Englishman just arrived in this country, was convicted 
on five indictments at Worcester, (Mass.) of stealing linen 
from cloth-yards of different persons, and was sentenced on 
each, to hard labour in the House of Correction, for the term 
of five months. 


- Ralph Clintock, who was sometime since convicted of piracy, 
in the circuit court at Charleston, and sentenced:to death, has 
been pardotied by the President of the United States. 


An attempt was made on the night of the 24th of June, 
to fire the town of Augusta. . ; 


The Poor House atNorristown, Penn. has been entirely con- 
sumed by fire. 


The negro. .Joe, who shot Mr. Ford; of Georgetown, S.C. 


on the 27th May, and who has so long eluded a vigorous pur- 
suit, has at length been apprehended. ‘ 
A tremendous storm of thunder and lightning, was expe- 
ricnced at Norfolk, on the night of the 28th June. . 
A child of Mr. James Barnes, near Ballston Springs, while 
playing in a tan ‘yard, lately fell into. a vat of strong lime- 
water. He died immediately. ; t 
It appears, that the assassination of William T: Smith, 
Esq. solicitor-at Trinidad, late of New-York, took place in 
consequence ofa fracas with a Mr. Tyler, ofthat place, ~ ” 
Wm. H. Chandler, of Salem, Mass. destroyed himself at 


” 


Brunswick, (Me.) and a_man belonging to Lyons, Ontario |}; 


county, committed the same crime at Spencer, (N. Y.) 


Mr. Caleb Winslow, a respectable inhabitant of Perquiman’s 
county, (N. C.) was. struck with lightning, on the 19h ‘inst. 
and expired immediateiy. _- 

Mr. Piper, of Danville, (Ky.) was also killed by Jlight- 
ning, on the 14th ult. under a tree, to which be had imprudent- 
ly resorted for shelter, ~ 


Three menwere recently fined tweaty dollars each, in Phila- 


| delphia, fora riot, and disturbing the Baptist church, 








i 


Anew weekly paper, under the title of the “ Nantucket 
Inquirer,” has been recently established at Nantucket. 


A newspaper bas been established at Lewiston, entitled the 
** Niagara rat.” 


The Portsmouth Oracle, will hereafter be issued under the 
title of “* The Portsmouth Journal of Literature and Politics,” 


A prospectus fer publishing a weekly newspaper, entitled 
* Cosrea 


Nacional,” has been issued in Maracaybo. 


At the late town pees of Boston, it was voted, that it 
is expedient that the sum of 1000 dollars, be appropriated for 
a school, cn the system of mutual instruction, &c. 

Woven, at Providence, by eight girls, in the week ending 
23d ult on 16 water looms, 4,620 yards’ shirting, 20-inches 
wide, making an average of 43 1-8 yards per day, toa loom, 
(or double to each git) The above looms were under the 
care of Mr. James S. Amold, at the cotton Factory of R. An- 
thony and Son, North Providence. 


The Philadelphia city Joan of 20,500 dollars, bearing an in- 
terest of 5 per cent. per annum, was taken up on the 29th ult. 
at a preminm of 5 percent. Nearly 120,000 dollars were offered. 


A shock of an earthyhake was sensibly felt at Martinique, 
on the night of the 8th ult. 


The civil list of England, for the current year, is one million 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling. 4 


There are now about 300 strangers in the village of Sara- 
toga. 

The small pox has made its appearance in the town of Green- 
bol, sapere county, where it was brought by a person from 
Janada, 

Doctor Stearns, of New-York, has received from the Royal 
Jennerian Society of London, communications relating to 
the improved method of taking and preserving the- Vaccine Vi- 
rus, in-its greatest purity, recently — by that Society. 
Also, a supply of the Vaccine be. .¥ en and preserved in 
a superior manner, by Joha Walker, M. D. Divector of the In- 
stitution. z 


The celebrated Tragedian, Mr. Junius Brutus 


at Norfolk, from Madeira. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts, was conferred! on thirty- 
one students of the University of North Carolina, at the annual 
commencement of that institution, on the 7th ult. 


The Georgian, of Savannah, will hereafter be conducted 
by Geo. Robertson, Jun. Esq. the sole proprietor of that pa- 
per. 4 

The U. §. brig Enrznrrize, Lawrenee Kearney, Esq. com- 
mander, sailed from the Navy Yard in the city of Washing- 
ton, on the 28th June, for Pensacola. ' 


_ It is confidently said, that the receipts at the General Post 
Office, for the cusrent-year, fall sbort ‘of the expenditures 
nearly 40,000 dollars. This is principally to be attributed to 
the state of business throughout the United States. 


A cargo of 650 barrels, and 25 half barrels of flour, and 300 
bags of bread from Halifax, on American account, was con- 
demned at St. Johns, Newfoundland, onthe 5th ult. in the. 
Court of Admiralty, and was sold at auction, on the 15th, by 
the collector. , : 

The ship Houqua; has arrived at Boston, with a careo of 
teas and rhu 


was destined. 

A letter, dated December 22, 1820, from China, has the fol- 
lowing pareey —“ A new enfperor has asce the’ 
throne ; but he is. still mad after the idéls. He has sent aa 


imperial envoy down here to worship the Ged of the South 
Son and has Sout some silk to make a dress for the idol.” 


A number of gentlemen’ of P jladel ia, have’ 4 
John Lewis Kricinal, to lbs, an bistotical palette nites 
landing of William Penn, and his compauions, at New-Castle, 





ou the 24th of, October; 1682. ; 
areca siaterwian ipa t 
_. HORTICULTURE... 
A liead of sallad, 5 feet hes in circumfer- 





ence, and two ‘turnips, weighing 11 tbs. 10 oun- | 


ces, one of them 22 inches: in circumference, 
were raised in this city, and’brought to market 
yesterday morning, by Mr. Joseph Hall. 


¢ Booth, of Co- . 
vent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres, and lady, have arrived ~ 


barb, not finding a market in Europe, to which she _ 


#5 
nate 
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rally acknowledged by the spectators to be the 
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It was weighed by Com. 





largest they ever saw. 




































































and to wine the flavorof muscat ; apples, when 











tionary patriot of his town, yesterday morning 
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are not sufficiently known among us. In. conti- tion in his neighborhood had been destroyed hy || May their wisdom protect it, their valor defend, to F 
nental Europe it is valued and is used with suc- cattepillars, grasshoppers, and. other insects, ob- || And their Jatest descendants rejoice in its shade: opp 
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vapor bath for swollen legs ; particularly inthe = The leaves and flowers of this plant when |j first Saturday in June. * proc 
) dropsy, in which disorder the berries, inner bark, sprinkled with molasses, and laid in places infes- that 
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